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REST AND RUST* 


GEORGE J. MILLER 


Indiana University 


Il am supposed to be on the shelf and resting peacefully. Evi- 
dence of the heavy accumulation of rust will soon be evident to 
you. I can testify that men of simple minds have moments of seri- 
ous weakness. Unfortunately for both you and me it was during one 
of those moments that I accepted this assignment. For many years 
Dr. Lathrop had always responded to my requests, and I could 
scarcely decline. I am proud to pay honor to him at this time. He 
suggested that I tell the story of how the National Council actually 
got started, comment on its early growth, and its responsibility in 
world understanding. 

When the great reaper cut down our leader and Dr. Kohn took 
charge, I tried to save you the pains of this hour. But I found him 
far more obstinate than Dr. Lathrop. He gave me no choice at all. 
However he did suggest that I discuss some of the changes that I 
have seen in the field of educational geography, some of the trends, 
weaknesses, and elements of strength. Both requested that I fit the 
whole into the general theme of this meeting. In contemplating 
this assignment it occurred to me that if the National Council ever 
rests for one moment it will rust. It is your accomplishments, 
rather than what you say you are, that makes you what you are. 


Birtu anp INFANCY 


In describing the birth and infancy of the National Council I 
ask your tolerance in my use of the personal pronoun. At last, there 
appears to be no escape. 

Most of those engaged in teaching, outside the great universi- 
ties, are aware that higher authority actually determines what 
shall be done. In some cases they invite teachers to give rubber- 


* Address given at the annual banquet of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Pittsburgh, November 23, 1951. 
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stamp approval of what is handed to them. In other cases they 
direct what teachers colleges shall do, no matter how bad the pro- 
cedure may be. If you hope to gain recognition, you must set up 
something that those higher authorities consider worthy of recog- 
nition, tho they be wholly incompetent to judge its geographical 
merits. A realization of this status of American education came 
to me many years ago. It also was apparent that certain other 
groups were fully aware of what was transpiring and were already 
organized, in an effort to aid in directing the changes that were 
certain to come. 

It was these thoughts that I carried to a meeting of the National 
Education Association at St. Paul in the summer of 1914. At that 
meeting it was evident to me that geographic education would 
never get a chance to function unless geographers took the lead, as 
leaders in other fields were doing. Professor Whitbeck, who was at 
the meeting, was in full accord with my view that geography could 
never make its contribution thru existing machinery. I presented 
to him my dream for organizing a national group for the specific 
purpose of developing geographic education. He was interested. 
Accordingly, at a little table in a small restaurant in St. Paul, 
the problems of organization were discussed and the idea of a 
National Council of Geography Teachers took form. 

Professor Whitbeck: offered the pages of the JouRNAL oF 
GEOGRAPHY, which he then owned, if I would undertake to ‘‘sound 
out’’ public opinion thru the Journat and by private corre- 
spondence. In this manner the plan was presented to many people 
thruout the country. Dr. Bowman, then Director of the American 
Geographical Society, also offered the pages of the Geographical 
Review, when he became acquainted with the plan. The next year 
I presented the idea and plan to the Association of American 
Geographers at their meeting in Chicago. That presentation was 
made with the support of the late Professor Dryer, then President 
of the Association. Up until that time the Association of American 
Geographers had devoted part of its annual meeting to teaching 
problems, particularly at college and university levels. 

The Association of American Geographers assumed no direct 
responsibility, but cooperated by appointing an advisory com- 
mittee to help inaugurate the proposed Council. This committee 
approved my plan of organization and my preliminary constitu- 
tion. At a later meeting in Washington, at which the late Dr. R. D. 
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Salisbury presided, The National Council was formally set in 
motion with Professor Richard E. Dodge as its first president. I 
acted as secretary, organizer and editor for some years thereafter. 
Numerous other members of the Association of American Geogra- 
phers have served as president since that time. These include such 
eminent men as Professor Whitbeck, Professor R. M. Brown, Dr. 
Brigham, Dr. Atwood, Dr. Bengtson, Dr. Parkins, Dr. Whitaker, 
and probably others whose affiliation with A.A.G. I do not now 
recall. 

As many of you know, the National Council was organized so 
that the national meeting could direct constructive work. There 
was no intention of setting up just another teacher association. 
State Councils were organized thruout the country and representa- 
tives from those council constituted the Board of Directors which 
had complete charge of the affairs of the Council. In the meantime 
the American Geographical Society had acquired the JouRNAL or 
GrocraPHy from Professor Whitbeck. When it became apparent 
that the National Council was to become an effective working unit, 
Dr. Bowman asked me to take over the JournaL, which I later con- 
veyed to the National Council as its official organ. | continued to 
serve as editor for some 30 years, when full responsibility was 
taken over by your able fellow member, Dr. Barton. This is a 
brief thumb-nail sketch of the birth of the National Council. — 


PROBLEM OF BUILDING 


The first big problem that confronted me, as secretary, was to 
build an organization that would function and direct our energies 
at basal needs. At that time there were few high grade, well quali- 
fied geography teachers in our teachers colleges. In our universities 
very, very little was done to train teachers either for elementary, 
secondary, or teachers college positions. Those in charge of the 
geography departments of most universities considered the edu- 
eation of teachers beneath their dignity. Notable exceptions, at 
that time, were Chicago, Clark, and Wisconsin. In cooperation 
with the United States Bureau of Education, I sent a question- 
naire to all Colleges and universities, to learn the status of geo- 
graphic education. One university president placed his bold signa- 
ture across the sheet and stated: ‘‘We do not teach geography. 
This is an institution of high order.’’ There are a few such ‘‘fuzzy’’ 
minds still in charge. However, they are rapidly becoming museum 
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specimens. In those days the university student took such courses 
as were offered, and went out to a position possessing little con- 
ception of the educational problems that would confront him. He 
usually proceeded to imitate what he studied in his university. 
Today, most teachers colleges have well qualified geography teach- 
ers, and numerous universities have one or more staff members 
devoting all or part time to teacher-education in the field of geogra- 
phy. There is also a constantly increasing number of better quali- 
fied teachers going inte the elementary and secondary schools. 

As this basal condition of teacher qualification improves, the 
work of the National Council will become increasingly effective. 
The process is slow, but it must be remembered that geography, 
in the past, received little recognition in this country, compared 
with its recognition in Europe, or with other fields of knowledge. 
Even tho progress has been made, we still have many so-called 
geography teachers who are indifferent, and show little interest in 
geographic education. Many in teacher training institutions belong 
to this class. One informed me, in no uncertain terms, that she 
did not need either the National Council or the Journat, as the 
library had the JourRNAL. 


CHANGE AND GROWTH 


Great changes have taken place since the National Council was 
founded. However, change is not necessarily the same as growth. 
Each subject in our educational system is either growing or de- 
clining. Nothing is more certain than change. Even if we rest and 
rust change occurs. We must be alert in directing that change 
along lines of growth. 

The ever changing philosophy of educational objectives necessi- 
tates constant revision of emphasis to be given geographical in- 
struction. As teachers we must leave scientific research in subject 
matter to those best qualified, and who are in a position to conduct 
such work. Our big problem, as a National Council, is to select 
materials from that work that have broad educational values, and 
make that material function. At present, the major emphasis ap- 
pears to be on social values and the development of world under- 
standings. Geographical studies should make a clear-cut contribu- 
tion to understanding the problem of living well, in the modern 
complex society. In other words, it must function in living. Does 
our geographic instruction do that as effectively as it ean? If quali- 
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fied geographers cannot direct geographical studies along these 
lines, then somebody else will do so. To a considerable extent this 
procedure has been followed by others, since geographers have not 
produced sufficient teaching materials that received approval. An 
outstanding exception is the new Pennsylvania course of study, 
fostered by Dr. F. L. Pond of the State Department of Instruction, 
and prepared under the general supervision of Mary Viola Phillips 
of New Kensington. The National Council has done much, but only 
a good start has been made. Others are finding that their efforts, 
which were based on inadequate knowledge, are not attaining the 
desired geographical understandings which they feel are necessary. 
I realize that geographers are not entirely to blame for the failure 


because they were largely ignored, in fact were not wanted, by the 
groups in power in past years. 


GROWTH OF GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


The periods of great advancement in geographic education, and 
the growth of the National Council are essentially the same. I like 
to believe that the National Council has been an important, stimu- 
lating factor during those periods. It has never rested, never 
rusted, has acquired several thousand members, and has become 
influential in its field. 

Educational theories are subject to frequent and rapid change. 
Today we have a cure for all evils of our educational structure, 
and tomorrow we have another, ad infinitum. These are illustrated 
by ‘‘fusion,’’ ‘‘integration,’’ ‘‘progressive education,’’ ‘‘air age 
education.’’ All are nice sounding expressions. Like other epi- 
demics in education they must run the fever course. Even among 
the advocates of these theories, experience has shown that social 
studies deal primarily with the relations of man to man, and 
geography deals primarily with the relations of man to his natural 
environment. Geography as such has a distinctive contribution to 
make to numerous fields, since it is concerned directly with man’s 
effort to utilize his natural resources. Hence it has to be studied 
as such, cannot be fused successfully, and therefore, has to be 
separated in practice. However, all such theories have presented a 
challenge, and such a challenge is desirable. They have compelled 
those interested in geographic education to evaluate their contri- 
butions, and direct their work so as to make geography function 
in a better understanding of the problem of living. Geographers 
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must continue to meet the challenges of the day, but must avoid 
‘*hazy’’ thinking and catch phrases. We must remember that sound 
progress is always built upon the best of the past. Merely adopting 
a catchy, pleasant sounding title, like ‘‘aviation geography’’ will 
not produce desired results. It resembles blatant advertising. We 
will probably hear soon of ‘‘atomic geography.’’ Worthwhile sub- 
stance is needed. As I read some texts I am frequently impressed 
with the thought that we have given a lot of information, and left 
the teacher and student to get the understandings that we are 
supposed to contribute. I often wonder whether the author really 
had any idea of how the material might function in life, or if so, 
whether he could state it himself. News commentators frequently 
do a far better job of showing the relation of geographical factors 
to problems of living—especially national and international prob- 
lems—than do geographers themselves. 


THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Thus far this discussion has been concerned, primarily, with 
the birth and infancy of the National Council, teachers colleges 
and the elementary and secondary schools. However, during the 
same period revolutionary changes have occurred at the university 
level. When I first began college and university teaching, geog- 
raphy commanded little respect. I was always aware that my 
colleagues were wondering how I could spend full time on that 
subject in a college. However, during the last half century, geog- 
raphy as a subject of instruction in colleges and universities has 
expanded greatly. It has been finding itself and defining its field, 
as an academic discipline. Thousands of semester hours are now 
offered at the university level. Nearly all leading universities now 
offer geography. Among the major institutions, only Harvard 
remains semi-conscious of the subject. Its backward trend is to be 
regretted. There is still hope that it may re-discover the subject. 

As might be expected in such a rapid expansion, some depart- 
ments of geography show little evidence of knowing where they 
are going. They are mere ‘‘service stations,’’ always ready to 
grasp any basic idea or promising program created by others. 
Unfortunately, a few geographers have gone so far astray that 
there is little geography, or geographical understandings, evident 
in their writing. On the other hand most departments, and geog- 
raphers, have clear cut objectives and are doing splendid, scholarly 
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work. These are advancing on a sound basis. It is their work that 
will ultimately provide a firm foundation and command respect. 
Thru their guidance geography is developing a distinctive core of 
knowledge. It has made, and is continuing to make an increasingly 
important contribution to the understanding and interpretation of 
numerous related fields, especially in human relation problems, 
such as occur in the social studies field and in international rela- 
tions. Scores of well trained geographers have gone into govern- 
ment and industrial service, as well as into education. Geographers 
are being called upon as consultants more extensively than at any 
previous period in our history. Recognition of the significance of 
geography, and the work of geographers, is now common in every 
day life, including newspapers and the radio. To me this represents 
remarkable achievement in our universities; a growth far beyond 
my dreams of 50 years ago. We must maintain that standard and 
train a group of young people worthy of their heritage. 


Wor_Lp UNDERSTANDINGS 


Following Dr. Lathrop’s theme and wishes, I now turn to the 
problem of world understanding, and the contribution of geo- 
graphic education. Tho world relations are exceedingly complex, 
geography has a vital contribution to make as the froth of super- 
ficial concepts is finally carried away by a refreshing breeze of 
reality. Among the multitude of conflicting views, there appears 
to be agreement that the world is now at a crossroads of human 
history. Will man ignore the centuries of struggle to attain human 
welfare and return to a form of serfdom, tho it be under another 
name? Will socialism, communism, or a philosophy of individual 
freedom and the dignity of man prevail? Will politics or human 
welfare determine the future route to be followed? I understand 
that our country alone has produced more than 200 organizations, 
each with perfected plans, under which all people are expected to 
love all other people, and ‘‘live happily ever after.’’ We appear 
to be master hands at setting up the rules and regulations by which 
the rest of the world is supposed to function. We insist that other 
peoples shall have democratic governments patterned after our 
model, whether they want it or not. At the same time we object if 
some country that we do not like, attempts to get its concept of 
government adopted by another. Unfortunately these all fail to 
reach the fundamental cause of world unrest. 
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In my judgment the United Nations, with all its defects, is the 
best plan that has yet been proposed and offers the greatest hope 
to a war torn world. At best it is only an imperfect ‘‘ beach head.’’ 
However, this indicates that a foothold has been achieved. Altho 
some kind of political unity is necessary, no plan that I have yet 
heard of contains the fundamental qualities, as its core, that are 
essential to the successful functioning of a world organization. All 
plans have some kind of a political system as their major theme. 
Human welfare, and establishment of conditions in which the peace 
concept may take root, thrive, and bloom, are little more than side 
issues in all present plans. We continue to delude ourselves into 
believing that setting up a world political scheme, and passing 
some laws to be backed by military force, will give peace to the 
world. Peace can thrive only when the minds of men make peace 
possible by cultivating conditions that produce well-being. Such 
‘ conditions are based on geographical understandings. Sentimental 
emotion, wishful thinking, power politics, will not solve the prob- 
lems involved. Realities, stark truth, must be recognized. 


Basic ELEMENTS OF WorLp Human WELFARE 


What are some of those qualities that are essential to any 
successful peace plan? Just forget for the moment all you have 
been told about the Hitler and Stalin gangs, or about what this 
man or that one says. Hold a brief interview with yourself. Ask 
yourself a very simple question: What do I want most for myself, 
my family, and my fellow beings? In practically all cases the 
answer will be a better living, a higher standard of human welfare 
for all. That is the hope of man for himself and his family. That 
is the hope that drives us all to greater endeavor. We hope, not 
simply for the necessities of life, but for more comforts and luxu- 
ries. It seems clear to me, therefore, that the well-being of man 
must be the objective and the core about which any successful world 
peace organization must be built. The welfare of people must be 
the first and whole consideration. That depends on a fuller under- 
standing of man’s relation to, and dependence on, his natural 
material environment. It is here that geographers have a great 
opportunity, and obligation, to make a decisive contribution. The 
so-called Point 4 program, at our expense, is only a superficial, 
and largely political answer. We seem to think that huge amounts 
of our money, political and economic advice, and world government, 
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will bring world unity and brotherhood. Such thinking is the 
product of sciolists. No plan based chiefly on an extensive political 
structure, with a few ‘‘holier than thou’’ nations in actual control, 
ean long endure. Such a scheme will disintegrate. 


How Is WEtxL-BEING ATTAINED? 


I shall refrain from discussing spiritual well-being because I 
have no scale for measuring the relative spiritual values of differ- 
ent peoples of the world. How may man attain material well-being? 
Clearly, it is done by utilizing natural resources for production of 
things that man wants. The opportunities available in any partic- 
ular region depend upon the space in which to live, the natural 
resources available, the number of people competing for those 
resources and the ability of man to utilize the resources efficiently. 
The basic elements of strength of a modern nation depends upon 
the same elements. Those elements are exactly the same for peace- 
ful human welfare as for war and misery. The difference is in the 
use that is made of the basic elements. That use is within the 
choice of man. Ignorance of these simple facts led to the destruction 
of the productive capacity of defeated nations. We then proceeded 
to support the people. 

In any nation the critical elements are: 1. agricultural lands, 
2. minerals, and 3. manpower. The use of agricultural land is the 
measure of the capacity to provide food and clothing; the use of 
minerals is the measure of the capacity for industry, transporta- 
tion and communication, and intelligent manpower is the measure 
of the capacity to effectively utilize the resources at hand. Any 
nation that has abundant agricultural land; abundant, varied and 
accessible minerals; and abundant intelligent man-power is in a 
very strong position. Such nations may provide abundantly for 
their people, and are destined to exercise a powerful influence in 
the world. However, their resources may be dissipated, the welfare 
of their people decline, and their influence be lost. At present there 
are only two nations in the world that approximate such a favor- 
able position; one promotes trouble, and the other wastes its re- 
sources. In the past some nations have tried to improve their 
situation by forcefully taking what they wanted. It is the use of 
these basic assets that make it possible to have a world based on 
human welfare, or one based on war. Political leaders still think 
and act in terms of power politics while the great body of the 
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world’s people are hoping to live better; promises of better living 
are made but rarely kept, except at the expense of others. When 
is the world politician going to realize that a great change has 
taken place in the thinking (and action) of the world’s masses? 


Wuat ARE THE CrITICAL MATERIAL ASSETS ? 


Let us look, very briefly, at the world from the standpoint of 
essential assets. What are they? Why are they not available? 
Actually there are plenty of material resources in the world for all 
if man will act intelligently. The agricultural, pastoral and forest 
lands of the world are extensive. Vast areas can be made to produce 
abundantly. Until the world’s population multiplies several times 
those lands may be made to produce more than the world will 
consume in any year. Even in old areas like Europe and India 
food production can be increased. Most countries of Europe do 
not meet home consumption needs. The same is true in the Far’ 
Kast. On the other hand many countries produce a surplus and 
could produce an even larger surplus. Clearly the world needs 
conditions that favor an exchange of products, but not on a nanny 
basis in the form of gift-loans. 

The modern world, however, has moved far beyond the agricul- 
tural stage of human economy. This is an age of mineral utilization. 
The industrial capacity of a nation depends upon abundant, acces- 
sible mineral resources of high quality, great variety, and the 
technical skill of man to use them. It is the use of minerals in 
manufacturing, transportation and communication that makes it 
possible to convert other raw materials into finished products, and 
thus provide abundantly for human well-being. No nation that 
does not have access to minerals can rise very far in the industrial 
world or provide adequately for a growing population. It is, in fact, 
the application of fuel power to the machine that makes it possible 
for man to rise above the primitive stage of life. 

The use of minerals makes possible the vast number of comforts 
which we take for granted in this country—comforts that are not 
enjoyed to such an extent in any other country of the world. Only 
a short time ago these minerals were used in small amounts, but 
today they are the basis of the industrial life of the world. Actually 
our social and economic structure, and hence our daily well-being 
depends upon their use. You can realize this if you try to picture 
what our life would be like tomorrow, if mechanical power and 
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machines were destroyed tonight. Human welfare thruout the 
world would be set back at least a century. 

While minerals are scattered widely thruout the world, the 
world’s production is derived from a relatively few sources. Those 
sources are so few in number that it is impossible for each nation 
to possess even one major mineral deposit, let alone deposits of 
all the essential minerals. The dependence of one nation upon 
another is apparent. Peaceful industry, or war, can flourish only 
so long as the supply of essential minerals is maintained. Actually 
there are plenty of minerals in the world, but locations in which 
they may be produced economically are comparatively few. We 
must find a way whereby they may be produced and distributed so 
that they may contribute to the welfare of man—not power politics. 

The geographical facts of location, size and distribution of all 
essential resources, are certain to influence profoundly the future 
peace of the world. Since none of the countries of western Europe 
have the assets that will enable them to come anywhere near self- 
sufficiency alone, they may possibly be willing to work together for 
the benefit of their people. However, this depends upon an under- 
standing of realities, and the willingness of man to substitute 
human welfare for political schemes. There is little evidence, at 
present, that this will be done soon. 


Wuat Can Bes Done? 


Minerals have been emphasized because they are of paramount 
importance in the modern world, and because they are so unequally 
distributed. In contrast, the potential areas for production of 
agricultural crops, are nearly world wide. The world can be pro- 
vided with food if available land is made to produce, and conditions 
are set up for its distribution. As indicated, minerals are limited, 
are vital to man’s welfare individually, and collectively as a nation. 
There is no possibility of dividing the resources of the world 
among the powerful nations who want those resources. As stated 
previously there are enough for all, and what we need is unre- 
stricted movement and exchange of materials. Distribution as gifts 
on the basis of charity is no solution. We must have a sympathetic 
understanding of the efforts of other people who are endeavoring 
to attain a higher living standard with the resources at their 
command. No field of knowledge surpasses geography in the 
possible creation of such understanding. These people are human 
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beings like ourselves, imbued with similar hopes for themselves 
and their loved ones. If they can prosper we will prosper more— 
not less. They must cease being political pawns if peace is to 
prevail. 

People of the world today care far less about the type of 
government they have, than they do about their chances of living 
better. It is a huge task to raise the living standards of all the 
people of the world. In fact, all can never be raised to the same 
standard, except by lowering the standard of millions. But all can 
be raised to a much higher level than now prevails. These are 
fundamentals. This is essential to world peace. In peace the hap- 
piness and prosperity of all people depend upon the use of material 
resources; in war the life of a nation depends upon the same 
resources. These are issues that are avoided by the international 
politician who thinks in terms of some kind of political system. If 
he considers them at all he assigns them to some minor committee 
to study, and produce a report for the archives. No one will deny 
that there must be some kind of a political set-up for administrative 
purposes, but it must be for the specific purpose of raising the 
level of human well-being if it is to endure. It is the promise of 
such well-being for the individual that may turn. most of conti- 
nental Europe to the Soviet system, while we continue to prattle 
about political freedoms and democracy. Any national group must 
provide more abundantly for human welfare, if individual political 
freedoms are retained. Let me repeat that geographers, and all 
geography teachers, bear responsibility in developing a full realiza- 
tion of these basal understandings of reality, in what is now a 
eruel world. 

Peace, maintained by military force by a few powerful nations, 
is not real peace. It is only an armed truce. That seems to be our 
present policy. Let us still hope that the time will come when 
‘*swords shall be beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning 
hooks.’’ Let us hope that the Christian spirit of the brotherhood of 
man will prevail. To attain this end the well-being of humanity 
must be our goal. Then ‘‘peace on earth, good will toward men,’’ 
may reign among the peoples of the world. 

Never rest and never rust and you will win the battle for 
human welfare and the dignity of man. 
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TEACHING THE WHOLESALE MARKET 
IN GRADE TWO 


ARLETTA C. KENNY 
Los Angeles Elementary Schools 


The following unit on the wholesale market is designed to ap- 
proach the social studies program in the second grade from a geo- 
graphical viewpoint using the community as a base of instruction 
in the fundamental geographic factors of climate, land forms, 
soils, biotic resources, mineral resources, man and man-made cul- 
ture. The objective is to provide an enriched basis for the presen- 
tation of geographic principles in the middle elementary grades 
by encouraging observational and interpretational skills, apprecia- 
tion of the dependence of the family upon the community work- 
ers and intercommunity relationships of transportation and com- 
munication, recognition of the composition of man and introduc- 
tion of simple map and chart techniques and interpretations. 
Knowledge of the home community is the basic ‘‘tool’’ of com- 
parison leading to ‘‘one world’’ appreciation and understanding. 

Many different specific approaches and procedures are pos- 
sible. However, a return to school after a vacation presents an 
excellent opportunity for the use of maps. Instead of using the 
conventional wall map at this time, use road maps of the commu- 
nity, state and nation which are suggestive of travel and vacation. 


OuTLINE FoR Stupy 
I. Discussion of vacation and vacation trips. 

A. Maps—community, state and United States. 

1. Use thread and pins to show where pupils traveled. 

2. Show who went farthest. Considering scale, measure 

distances made by air, rail, road. 

B. Preserve any questions not answered in the discussion for 
later study. (Please consider this a subheading to all 
topics.) 

C. Map of the community (Fig. 1). 

1. Perhaps some children didn’t leave the community, but 
went to the swimming pool in the park. Locate it on 
the map. 

2. Name those who live near there, and find the block on 
the map. Tell what direction it is from school. 
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3. Perhaps this map is a little small. Make a larger one 
and let each pupil locate his home. 


II. Make a map of the community—school district. 


A. Skills—Considering scale, show natural features and 
names. Show buildings with symbols. 
B. Locate the home of each pupil. 
1. Ask each pupil how many houses are in his block and 
how wide the lots are. 
2. Ask each pupil 


for his address ] sar MT $7 — 

and have him [ + | 

learn the pattern 4 

of numbers. y 
3. Have each pupil ‘ 

make a little map 


/, 
of his own on | 
squared paper. y & 


C. Loeate the school. 
5 ar 
/. [J i. w e 
Ss 
| 4. | 


Ask each pupil how 
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long it takes him to 
walk to school, or to 
come in a ear. 

D. Locate other com- 
munity buildings— : | 
stores, churches, ® 
post office. 

1. Get exact loca- 
tions from obser- 
vation. 

2. Discuss their use 
and importance. 

K. Ask each pupil 
where his parents are employed or where their businesses 
are in the community. 

1. Locate, count and review directions from school and 
home. 

2. Since services sold are important as well as com- 
modities, consider them too. 

F. What basic needs must we have every day in order to 
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Fic. 1. Bryson Avenue Elementary School, 
South Gate, California. 
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live? Water, rest and sleep, food. Shelter has been dis- 
cussed. 
G. Where do we get our food? Home, market. What depart- 
ments are there in the market? Consider meat, grocery, 
delicatessen, fruit and vegetable departments. 
H. Where does the market (retail) get the fruits and vege- 
tables? 


1. From the farm. Does the farmer bring the vegetables 


to your market? 


2. Investigate the source of the retail market supply. 


The Wholesale Market (Fig. 2). 


A. Locate the wholesale market. 
Use a wall map of the market with the streets desig- 


1. 


nated. 


. Locate and out- 


line the area on a 
city map. Pin- 
point one location 
if necessary. 


. Have each child 


secure a map 
from a_ service 
station or write a 
local oil company. 
Find out if the 
wholesale market 
is large or small. 


. Find out how 


much space it 
would take on the 
community map. 
Draw it on in 
chalk for com- 
parison. 


. Show and discuss 


pictures, slides 
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Fic. 2. Diagram of a local Wholesale Market, 
showing: 1. market stalls, 2. storage space for 
bananas, 3. yard stalls, 4. nut factory and store 
and 5. market stalls with administrative office 
on second floor. 


and movies of the wholesale market. 
B. What fruits and vegetables would you find in the whole- 
sale market now? How ean you find out? 
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Check the retail market. 
Visit the wholesale market. 


C. Do you always find these same fruits and vegetables in the 
market? 


A. 


2. 


Find out if the temperature and seasons have anything 
to do with it. 

Put a large paper model thermometer on the bulletin 
board. Use red for the mercury. Move it every hour 
to show the outside temperature. Have the children 
take over the job. 

a. Notice your change in dress with the change in the 

temperature. 
b. Would there be similar changes in other localities? 


. What makes our seasons? Demonstrate the direct rays 


of the sun with a globe or large beach ball. The Equator 
is like a street running around our globe equidistant 
from the poles, and helps us locate things. 


D. Are vegetables and fruits always the same price? 


1. 


bo 


Show how seasons, crop failures (climate, insects), 
supply and demand, etc. influence the price of vege- 
tables and fruits. 

Make a weekly price check on certain selected fruits and 
vegetables. Why will some disappear? Can they be 
harvested in some part of the world every month? How 
do transportation and co-operation effect the supply? 


. Keep a line graph of the relationship of temperature 


and price. Stress that there are other contributing fac- 
tors. 


Ki. Use maps to show where these fruits and vegetables are 
raised. 


Be 


bo 


2. 
~~ 
. 


Los Angeles periphery (immediate). 

a. Truck farming. Garden vegetables and small fruits 
are grown on a large scale. Usually a truck farmer 
specializes. Name the vegetables and fruits grown. 

b. Citrus fruits and avocados. 

e. Berries. 


. San Diego County. 


a. Truck farming. 

b. Specialties are lemons, avocados (Vista), flowers 
(Encinitas) and celery (Chula Vista). 

San Fernando Valley. 
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a. Truck farming. 
b. Specialties are cabbage, tomatoes and melons. 
4. Orange County. 
a. Truck farming. 
b. Valencia oranges. 
e. Walnuts. 
d. Specialties are tomatoes, lima beans, asparagus and 
berries. 
5. Imperial Valley—the United States salad bowl. 
a. Truck farming. 
b. Grapefruit. 
e. Dates. 
d. Specialties are winter lettuce, hot house cucumbers 
and all early and late season vegetables. 
6. Salinas Valley. 

a. Truck farming. 

b. Specialties are lettuce, tomatoes, string beans, peas, 
asparagus, cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli and ber- 
ries. 

7. Santa Clara Valley. Specialties are prunes, plums, 
apricots and peaches. 
8. San Joaquin Valley—the United States Fruit Basket. 

a. Grapes (raisins)—Fresno. 

b. Figs—Fresno. 

ce. Peaches—Turlock. 

d. Melons—Turlock. 

e. Apricots—Turlock and Fresno. 

f. Potatoes—Shafter and Stockton. 

9, Lake County. 
a. Pears. 
b. Walnuts. 
10. Washington. Apples. 
11. Idaho. Potatoes. 
12. Mexico. 
a. Vegetables—especially tomatoes and peas. 
b. Fruit—limes, pineapples and bananas. 
13. Central America. Bananas. 
14. Hawaii. Pineapple and coconut. 
F’. How do physical features influence the wholesale market? 
1. What effect do temperature, precipitation and irriga- 
tion, and land forms such as coastal and interior val- 
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leys, mountains, rivers and lakes have? 

2. Consider man’s choice and technology. 

How is produce transported to and from the wholesale 

market? 

1. Trucks are used. 

a. Among large trucks are truck-trailers (‘‘Rig’’), re- 
frigerator trucks, semi-trailer trucks, stake trucks 
and flat racks. 

b. Small trucks are pickup, panel and huckster’s trucks. 

Freight trains carry produce. 

Boats transport it on the waterways. 

Cargo planes carry it by air. 

Make a picture flow map of the vehicles of transporta- 

tion bringing produce to the market. 

What containers are used in transporting the produce? 

1. Crates are used to transport celery, lettuce, cabbages, 

ete. 

Apple boxes of wood are 18” x 11.5” x 10.5”. 

Flat boxes carry avocados and berries. 

Citrus boxes with center partitions are 24” x 11.5” x 

11.5”. 

5. Lug boxes carry fruit and vegetables. 

6. Oranges and onions are shipped in mesh sacks. 

7. Gunny sacks are used for potatoes and carrots. 

8. Bananas are transported in banana crates. 

Who are the people who do the work? One out of every 

four employed persons works to provide food needs of 

the people who live in urban communities. 

1. The truck farmer (grower), superintendent and other 
workers produce the food. 

2. The jobber has a contract with the grower. 

3. Haulers include both those within the field and from 
farm to the wholesale market. 

4. Swampers load and unload the trucks, display the pro- 
duce in the market, and weigh the produce. Tools in- 
clude clamp trucks and conveyor belts. 

5. Weights and measures inspectors check the scales regu- 
larly. 

6. Other inspectors include: 

a. Those who check the food for poison sprays (Health 
Department). 
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b. Those who check for other evidences of unfit food 
(Health Department). 
ce. Those who check for uniform grade and quality, and 
the method by which eastern buyers purchase west- 
ern produce (State and United States Government 
Inspectors). 
. Other workers are: 
a. Those who sort and pack produce checking for stand- 
ard size, weight and color. 
8. Salesmen and buyers sell and buy to and for retail 
markets and restaurants. 


IV. Take a Field Trip to the Wholesale Market. 


A. 


Teacher or someone in the administration should make a 

preliminary trip to arrange for things to see and people to 

give information. 

Plan things to look for. 

1. Anticipate the route. How near did the actual route 
approximate the anticipated route? 

2. Count and enumerate the kinds of transportation. 

3. What is the composition of the people—Mexican, Japa- 
nese, Italian? 

4. Find answers to questions still unanswered. 

Have an oral discussion at the end of the trip. 

1. Use information gathered to write stories. 

2. Invite parents to hear the story of the Wholesale 
Market. 


V. The Program May Be Integrated with Other Subjects in the 
Curriculum. 


A. Reading and Reading Readiness. 


B. 


1. Builds oral vocabulary. 

2. Builds reading vocabulary of important words related 
to the study of the market. 

3. Teaches pupils to read informational material on an 
appropriate level. 

Language Arts. 

1. Utilizes material for class discussions and sharing of 
information. 

2. Teaches to organize information under appropriate 
headings. 
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3. Teaches to write simple stories. 

Aris and Practical Arts. 

1. Have the pupils make pictures with tempera, water 
color and crayola. 

2. Have the pupils model fruit, vegetables, trucks, ete. in 
clay. 

3. Construct simple trucks of wood to be used in dramatic 
block play. 

4, Plan dramatic play to interpret understanding of vari- 
ous activities involved in the distribution of food. 

5. Plan block play to interpret the interdependence of 
people for their food supply. Include such relationships 
as grower to hauler, hauler to grower and buyer, buyer 
to grower and consumer, consumer to grower and re- 
tailer. 

Health. 

1. Teach students about food as a body builder and energy 
producer. Tell them about fats, carbohydrates, proteins, 
minerals and vitamins. 

2. Explain the ‘‘Basic 7’’ groups of foods. Discuss a day’s 
pattern of good eating. 

3. Plan menus. 


. Seience. 


1. Pupils will learn to observe and record weather con- 
ditions and to read the thermometer. 

. Teach pupils about day, night and the seasons. Direct 
them to observe shadows. 


bo 


3. Explain evaporation in relation to growing and pre- 
serving produce. 
4. Discuss types of plants and the parts used as foods. 


qu 


. Explain the relation of growing plants to soil, sunshine 
and water. 

6. Plant seeds and watch them grow. 

Arithmetie. 

1. Pupils will develop measure consciousness in concepts 
of distance and time. 

2. Compare smaller, larger, half of, and twice as much or 
large. 

3. Explain the use of inch, foot, yard as tools of measure. 

4. Explain the use of hour, day, week, month and year 

as measures of time. 
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5. Explain weight in pounds. 

6. Explain computations of changing prices in fruits and 
vegetables involving a recognition and use of numbers 
up to 200. 

CoNCLUSIONS 


It is time now to evaluate our experiences in the community 
and the knowledge gained from it, keeping in mind our original 
objectives of establishing a broader base upon which to build ap- 
preciation and understanding of man in his immediate environ- 
ment and as a world citizen. We have learned some skills in ob- 
servation and interpretation by making maps, but did we observe 
the grave problem of securing sufficient water for truck farming 
in our area? How is this problem being solved in some places and 
what are the prospects in others? We learned of the co-operation 
existing among the hauler, grower, commission broker, retail 
store and consumer, but did we stress the inadequacy of transpor- 
tation and co-operation which permits tons of oranges to be de- 
stroyed while people in other parts of the world go hungry? We 
learned where the fruits and vegetables are raised and the condi- 
tioning elements of climate, soil and seasons, but did we examine 
the trends of surpluses? Walnut groves in Orange County are 
being replaced by citrus fruit and avocados. Truck gardens and 
citrus groves on the periphery of Los Angeles are rapidly giving 
way to new homes for workers in our expanding industrial areas. 

Dynamic problems, trends and prospects in man’s environment 
are conditioned by his choice. Man is essentially the same the world 
over in that he needs food, shelter, clothing, fuel, tools, and has 
choice in certain problems of existence. Geography can teach these 
concepts and should begin to do so in the lower elementary grades. 
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CHESTERFIELD COUNTY FOR FOURTH GRADERS 


ELSIE COLEMAN 
Chesterfield County Public Schools 


In the Fourth Grade of the Chesterfield County Schools the boys 
and girls begin their school year with a study of their own county. 
One ingenious teacher evolved the idea of having her group pretend 
that they were a family, seeking a home in Virginia. Their prob- 
lem became that of investigating Chesterfield County to see if it 
offered enough advantages to persuade them to make their home 
there. Each day, a small committee acted as representatives of the 
family and discussed information which they had collected concern- 
ing the county. 

County Fair 

The Chesterfield County Fair is held about three weeks after 
schools open. This provides a fine first-hand source of information 
concerning two great industries, the raising of crops and the 
raising of cattle—both beef and dairy types. In one school one of 
the pupils entered his baby beef—Angus—and won prizes. Ques- 
tions were organized and committees chosen to find and report on 
such topics as: 

Foods raised in our county. 

The care and feeding of beef cattle. 

How people make a living in our county. 

Protection against fires. (Fire companies held contests and gave 

demonstrations of fire fighting as carried on here.) 

Our county government. (The fair grounds are close to the 
courthouse green and one school exhibited a sketch of the 
uses of the various buildings.) 

Travel yesterday and today. (One school made a map of Chester- 
field with ribbons reaching to pictures which showed 14 
Chesterfield ‘‘Firsts.’’ In front of this was set up a colonial 
inn, ‘‘The Halfway House,’’ on Petersburg Pike. Around it 
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they placed real tobacco and cotton to show the colonial crops 
and models of stage coaches, the old-time well, ete.) 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Out of these reports will grow many other geographical ac- 
tivities. 

Map activities usually develop. One may be an accordion map or 
frieze with maps of the county on which are shown a series of inter- 
dependent geographical and human concepts, such as a weather 
map, an animal map, a plant map, a ‘‘ Ways We Make A Living”’ 
map, a Fun map, a road map, a travel map, ete. Legends will be 
made, locational geography will be introduced, geographical terms 
understood, but, most of all, the understanding of the relation of 
man to his environment and the effect of that environment on the 
fundamentals of his living. 

Many reports, charts, ete., may be made comparing life in the 
past and in the present with some understanding of the reasons 
for those changes. 

A survey of the occupations of the fathers and mothers of these 
children may be made, with discussion of such points as the location 
of papermills on the James River. 

Children’s research concerning the early history of the county 
in relation to its geography is another stimulating activity. The 
early Hugenots came up the James River. Byrd gave them supplies 
for a year and then they traveled on to Manakin to colonize there. 
An early land grant was made ‘‘for the purpose of raising pigs.”’ 
A descendant of the grantee still sends Christmas cards from 
‘‘The Pig Country.”’ 

Invited guest speakers such as the County Agent and the Home 
Demonstration Agent are often called on to talk about the agri- 
cultural aspects of the county. Questions are prepared in advance 
and sent to the speaker, and time is allowed for the children to ask 
questions after the speakers have finished. 

Children interview people outside the school for information as 
to ways of living in past days, the location of the first railroad and 
why it was discontinued, products of the Dupont Plan and how they 
are made, ete. 

Trips are made to various parts of the county and interesting 
facts are learned first hand. For example a class was taken on a trip 
to an abandoned coal mine. Why it was abandoned? What do we 
use for fuel now? Where it is obtained? ete. The owners of a large 
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estate have invited groups of children to come and see the modern 
ways of raising beef cattle. A man who is experimenting with the 
improvement of butter beans and blackeyed peas has also invited 
them for a visit. 

Conservation activities are an important part of the program. 
Forest fires are frequent here, so the value of lumber is recognized 
and its uses studied. Many collections are made—for flower shows, 
for a miniature school fair, kinds of woods are fastened to a chart 
and their uses are discussed as are reasons why other types of 
wood are not found in our county. 

These and other activities are not an end in themselves but a 
means of reaching our goal of acquainting the pupils with the geog- 
raphy of their own county. Thruout these activities we keep in 
mind both the physical and cultural elements of geography. When 
we study the climate or rivers or lakes, soil, minerals, etc. we speak 
about these elements as they exist in our county and because of 
their local nature the children are interested. Moreover, Chester- 
field is located in relation to neighboring cities and counties and the 
relationships studied. From this they go on into the study of Vir- 
ginia which lasts for the rest of the year. 

Materials are scarce, yet we feel that teachers and children work 
together and interpret their lives in relation to their geographical 
setting. 


AN ACTIVITY IN HIGH SCHOOL 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


VERDA BROOME 
Clarksville High School 


The class in World Geography usually appears glad when we 
finish the units which deal with the climatic effects upon the vari- 
ous locations of the world, and arrive at the direct study of the 
nations themselves. For an approach to this portion of the course 
we first chose the country we would like to know more about, and 
then set out to gather our general material. In this selection we 
are guided by certain criteria—the location of the world’s trouble 
spots, whether the country is a likely ally or a potential enemy of 
the United States, or possibly a case of a small country seeking 
aid from us. 

After the selection of the country is settled, the students and 
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the teacher together make an outline of what should be learned 
about that particular political unit. The following is such a study 
outline of Canada which we used. 


DoMINION OF CANADA 
I. Introduction 
A. Location 
B. Size 
©. The divisions of Canada 
1. The Maritime Provinces 
2. Eastern Canada 
The Prairie Provinces 
Western Canada 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories 


Cr wm Ce 


ll. Surface features 
A. Eastern Coast 
B. Eastern Hills 
C. St. Lawrence Valley 
D. Lower Ontario 
Kk. Laurentian Upland 
I’. Great Plains 
G. Rocky Mountains 
H. Pacific Coast 
I. Arctie Islands 
Ill. Climate 
A. Summer temperatures 
B. Winter temperatures 
C. Rainfall 
IV. The people (population) 
A. Number 
B. Origin 
1. Aboriginal races 
a. Indians 
b. Eskimos 
2. Kuropean stock 
a. French 
b. English 
ec. Irish 
d. Seotch 
od. Americans 


~ 
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¥. 


VI. 


VIL. 
VII. 


IX. 
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Production within the country 
A. Agriculture 
Wheat 
Oats 
Barley 
Rye 
Potatoes 
. Livestock 
Poultry and eggs 
Dairy products 
9. Honey 
10. Maple products 
11. Sugar beets 
12. Fruit 
B. Forestry 
1. Lumber 
2. Pulp and Paper 
C. Mines and Minerals 
1. Copper 
2. Nickel 
Lead 
Zine 
Gold and silver 
Coal 
. Crude oil 
. Water power 
. Fisheries 
. Furs 


DOT Oo NS 


ans 


7 


~ 


“ID OVP Cob 


me oO 


Man-made production 


A. Manufactures 
B. Construction 


Edueation 


Social and cultural relationships 
A. Folkways 
B. Creative arts 


Transportation and communications 
A. Steam railways 
B. Roads and highways 


Vou. 51 
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C. Harbors 

D. Canals 

(. Air lines 

KF. Telegraphs, telephones, radio, television, motion pic- 
tures, the press 


X. Trade 


A. Domestic trade 
B. Foreign trade 


XI. Puble health 


A. Federal health services 
B. Medical research 

-C. Institutions 

D. Health units 

EK. Medical and hospital care 


XII. The government 


A. Canada’s status within the Commonwealth 
B. Federal government 

C. Provincial government 

D. Government of the territories 


XIII. History 
A. Diseovery 
B. Exploration of the west coast of North America 


C. Extension northward and westward 
D. The growth of Canada after 1867 


After completing the outline the next step is to divide the 
group into committees, each of which will be responsible for 
presenting certain phases of the subject to be studied. This is done 
by class election of as many chairmen as there are topics in the 
outline. In turn the chairmen select the other members of the 
committees. When this organization is finished the group is ready 
to go to work. 

The materials in question are taken from any source that is 
available. The help of the librarian is enlisted, and all the material 
to be found in the library is placed at our disposal. In addition, 
the individual class members make use of the newspapers, the 
radio, our weekly magazine, outside speakers or children of mili- 
tary personnel who have lived in the country that is being studied. 
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After several days of collecting and examining materials, the 
individual groups begin to present their findings. Floor talks are 
given, many questions are asked and ideas exchanged until the 
subject has been discussed fairly thoroly. 

The students appear to enjoy this method of study more than 
any other one we have tried. The teacher finds that a very thoro 
knowledge of the country has been absorbed by the students when 
testing is applied. 


A SUCCESSFUL GEOGRAPHY SHOW 
IRENE BROCKMYER ° 


Avonworth Schools, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 


During January the Buhl Planetarium displayed Pittsburgh’s 
first full-scale geography show with the Geography Club of West- 
ern Pennsylvania as co-sponsor. Over 400 exhibits on modern 
geography were entered by pupils from the first thru the twelfth 
grades of 37 public and parochial schools of Western Pennsylvania. 
(Academy High School, Erie, came the greatest distance, with 
Punxsutawney, second.) 

The sky show which ran concurrently with the geography show 
dealt with ocean currents, weather masses, air currents, sun posi- 
tion, etc. With these features in motion on the world’s largest map- 
globe, the 65-foot Planetarium dome, the spectator had an amaz- 
ing view of a magically transparent globe. One felt as if he were 
on the inside of the world watching these phenomena alter external 
conditions. The entire program proved to be so popular that it was 
extended two weeks beyond its scheduled time. Over 14,000 people 
viewed the show (6,500 of these were students with their classes; 
2,000 were Cub Scouts) and gave the Planetarium its largest Janu- 
ary audience. 

Judges for the exhibits represented the Who’s Who in Western 
Pennsylvania geography. Dr. Warren Nystrom and Miss Zoe 
Thralls of the University of Pittsburgh, Dr. Warren Strain of 
Slippery Rock State Teachers’ College, Dr. Lloyd Davis of Indiana 
State Teachers’ College, Dr. Tom Gilland and Dr. G. E. Harding 
of California State Teachers’ College, Dr. A. Davis, County Super- 
intendent of Clarion County and Mrs. Davis of Clarion State 
Teachers’ College. 
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PRIZES 
Group prizes were awarded to the following classes: 
Secondary 1. Forest Hills Junior High School 


2. New Kensington High School 


Elementary 1. Sixth Grade, Emsworth Building, 
Avonworth 
2. Turner School, Wilkinsburg 


Primary 1. Crescent School, Pittsburgh 
For the largest number of merit awards, prizes were given to: 
1. Seott Township 4. Hays School, Pittsburgh 
2. Avonworth School 5. New Kensington High 
North Hills Joint School 
School 6. Westinghouse High School 
3. Coneord School, 
Pittsburgh 


The ‘‘angels’’ of the geography show were the publishing house 
salesmen who represented their map and book companies at the 
National Council of Geography Teachers meeting in Pittsburgh 
in November, 1951. A. J. Nystrom Company’s Bill Tuach, who 
has been a very active member of the Geography Club of Western 
Pennsylvania for many years, spearheaded the committee’s re- 
quest for prizes and insured its success. A globe, a wall map, two 
atlases, geography readers and supplementary materials were 
generously contributed to make a prize list worthy of the geog- 
raphy show. The following took part: Allyn and Bacon’s Mr. 
C. R. Heffner; Ginn’s Mr. Russell McGregor; C. R. Hammond’s 
Mr. A. L. Pattie; Harcourt Brace’s Mr. Eibing; Macmillan’s Mr. 
Don McGrew; Charles K. Merrill’s Mr. Carl Bird; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press’s Mr. Charles Pettee; Rand MeNally’s Mr. Mullett 
and Mr. J. A. (‘*Pop’’) Garrison; Silver Burdett’s Mr. A. H. 
Bagenstose; Weber-Costello’s Mr. Charles Turner and John C. 
Winston’s Mr. R. L. Edlund. 

Many of these gentlemen are active members of the Western 
Pennsylvania Club and frequently liven the banquets and lunch- 
eons with their ‘‘stories.’’ Mr. Tuach has participated in a panel 
discussion. 

The entire executive board and an expanded display committee 
of the Western Pennsylvania Club worked under the capable direc- 
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tion of Mrs. Alma Acklin to produce the geography show. When 
one considers that the Planetarium has offered more galleries for 
the 1953 exhibit and that school people generally are including 
plans for bigger and better entries for next year and that the 
Geography Club used the April meeting for an evaluation of the 
1952 show, one begins to comprehend its success. 


INDICES OF GOOD GEOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION* 
HERBERT H. GROSS 


Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois 


"? 


‘‘T hate geography!’’ This is not an uncommon chant of the 
elementary school child. High school and college students cannot 
hate something they rarely experience. Lack of experience with 
geography may cause them to be indifferent to its contributions. 
They may even frown upon it as something too elementary for 
their sophisticated status. If geography is to make an important 
contribution to social, economic and political survival and prog- 
ress, both hatred and indifference must be eradicated. 

The eradication of these two undesirable attitudes can best 
be accomplished by exposing the student to geography under 
favorable circumstances. The favorable circumstances are pri- 
marily two: 1. a dynamic, well-informed teacher and 2. an abun- 
dance of interesting material which is meaningful to the student. 

An Isaiah Bowman at one end of a log with a student at the 
other end is a much better school than a droll in an academic pal- 
ace. Whether or not a product will attract the attention and excite 
the interest of a student will depend very much on the personality 
of the teacher. To stimulate interest, a teacher must demonstrate 
interest, demonstrate it by conviction and enthusiasm. These are 
significantly encouraged by mastery of the subject and a sincere 
interest in the welfare of fellowmen, first as individuals and sec- 
ond as members of society. 

Mastery of geography will depend, first, on intimate association 
with the materials and processes supplied by geography itself, 
and, second, on a more-than-casual acquaintance with the academic 
disciplines which make major contributions to geography. It is 
interesting detail which makes a subject fascinating and exciting. 
It is variety of detail, each element of which focuses on a prime 


* This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D.C., August 6, 1952. 
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geographic concept from a different direction, which contributes 
vitally to permanent impressions. Details are like the many leaves 
on a tree which contribute to the growth of the trunk and then 
fall away. Details are the facets which make the diamond sparkle. 
Space prevents most textbooks from including the materials which 
contribute basically to the vitality of a presentation. The teacher 
must make up for the deficiency. This means that the teacher 
of geography should be so saturated with the subject that it over- 
flows continuously. 

Detail requires that the content of geography be confined to 
selected significant places. These places should be selected pri- 
marily on the basis of four criteria namely: 1. do they clearly 
demonstrate the relationships of physical, economic and social pat- 
terns in a regional setting, 2. do they demonstrate regional inter- 
relationships, 3. do they clearly demonstrate likenesses and differ- 
ences of man-world relationships from place to place and 4. do 
they ultimately contribute to a balanced or proportional concept of 
the world. 

PROCEDURES 

Once a place has been selected for study, the following well- 
recognized and time-honored procedures should be emploved: 

1. Exploration. Exploration is basic to the acquiring of data. 
It is essential orientation. It generates interest. Most every child 
likes to be a Columbus. 

2. Selection. Not all phenomena within an environment are 
significant contributions to understanding the way of life within 
an area. A careful selection must be made of those which do. 

3. Measurement. Both qualitative and quantitative measure- 
ments are essential. The qualitative ordinarily precede the quanti- 
tative. It has often been said that our advanced material civiliza- 
tion is based on measurement. Measurement is an essential aspect 
of the experimental method of science. 

4+. Classification. Classification of information may precede or 
follow measurement. At times it is necessary first to classify things 
in order to know what and how to measure. At other times it is 
in the interest of efficiency first to measure and then classify. Ordi- 
narily, classification precedes the recording of the distribution of 
phenomena. The elements to be classified can be placed, in general, 
in the following categories: 1. physical, 2. cultural, 3. human, and 
4. community processes. 

5. Recording. Recording may be descriptive, pictorial, graphic 
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or cartographic. Description must be clear and precise. It should 
create acute visual imagery and excite curiosity. Pictorial record- 
ing is vivid, but, unless handled with care, may lead to concepts 
which lack balance and proportion. Graphic recording makes quan- 
titative comparisons meaningful. Finally, much that is of geo- 
graphic significance can be recorded on a map. The recording 
of observed landscape phenomena is an important step in geog- 
raphy teaching. However, the recording on maps of phenomena ob- 
served by others has great value also. 

6. Synthesis. Regional synthesis is the essence of geography. 
Maps are particularly helpful in synthesis since they are a means 
of putting things together that belong together so that they can be 
observed in a related sense. 

7. Interpretation. Interpretation is one of the more difficult 
and delicate aspects of geography. Without it the environment 
lacks meaning. Without it recorded materials serve little purpose. 
Descriptive materials, maps, pictures and graphs need to be in- 
terpreted to be useful. They can best be interpreted if their modes 
of derivation are understood. Interpretation involves training and 
practice. 

8. Application. Learning is futile unless a sense of responsi- 
bility accompanies a correct understanding of regional associa- 
tions. The wanting to do something constructive about a situation 
is basic to good citizenship. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Following the steps indicated has as its ultimate purpose making 
it possible for a person to think about and to deal with some part 
of the world independently. Social, economic and political survival 
and progress depend on the ability of a person to assume unmedi- 
ated individual responsibility and to practice the prime virtue of 
charity in a world which he understands correctly. The individual 
must be trained to be a master and not a slave. A geographically 
illiterate society can be a manipulated society even in a democracy. 
To acquire a scientific method of studying some part of the world 
is an essential experience. The teacher’s prime function is to make 
himself unnecessary. 

LaBoRATORY 

To follow the pattern here presented requires equipment. A 
geography classroom is primarily a ‘‘doing’’ room rather than a | 
‘‘listening’’ room. Basically the study of geography should be a 
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workshop experience. There must be equipment to deal both with 
the local environment and particularly with that part of the world 
which cannot be observed directly. 

However, direct observation lends itself best to acquiring the 
techniques or processes utilized in geographic learning and to de- 
veloping geographic understandings. Obviously, the local com- 
munity most readily lends itself to direct observation. 

The local community, too, should be a basic concern because 
it has the most direct bearing on our lives. The study of the local 
community generally is a primary learning experience and as such 
is most closely related to life situations. The local community 
tends to be within the range of comprehension. It is convenient 
for the intimate study of map-landscape relationships. It is the 
core or base of comparative evaluation. It should be an integral 
part of geographic learning at all academic levels. It is particularly 
here where good citizenship should be practiced. The biggest prob- 
lems in life are represented in our own backyards. The quality 
of the world as a whole can only be as good as the thousands of 
communities which compose it. Social, economic and political sur- 
vival and progress depend on taking care of the little intimate 
problems in a big way before making our contributions to big 
things in a small way. Geography offers the content and method 
needed to solve these local problems and to apply the findings to 


larger national and world problems now confronting our demo- 
eratic society. 


THE CULTURE OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
5000 tro 1600 B.c. 


RODERICK PEATTIE 
The Ohio State University 


A hot sun glared upon the land. The black earth that was Egypt, 
still damp from the flood, gave up its vapors. The muddy river 
swirled along the channel that divided the valley in half. Men, all 
but naked, their bodies burnt with the sun, toiled in the fields. Some 
broke clods of earth into finer soil with mallets. Others scattered 
seed upon the wet soil. A man drove sheep across the land so that 
their sharp hoofs might press the seed into the ground. On higher 
land in the shade of date palms stood a collection of mud huts that 
was a village. A boat passed on the river, the men bending to their 
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oars. Sun; fertile earth; men toiling in the fields; the droves of 
sheep; herds of cattle; always the river flowing steadily northward. 
Later the harvests, but always the hot sun. This was Egypt. Cen- 
tury after century this was the real Egypt. Each year the Nile 
flooded. Each year the harvests. When the Nile floods were great, 
a larger area was moistened and there was a surplus of wheat to 
sell. But ancient Egypt was self-sufficient in foods, clothing stuff 
and stone with which to build. Only wood stuffs and metals did she 
lack. From 5000 B.C. to 1600 B.C. she had little commerce, both 
in commodities and ideas. 

Herodotus called Egypt the gift of the Nile and such is true. 
There would be no Egypt without the Nile. Essentially no rain falls 
on the land and Egypt, 500 miles long and but 10 to 20 miles wide, 
is the land watered by the river floods. So distinctly is this so that 
you can stand with one foot in the rich, black, moist soil of Egypt 
and with the other foot on what is not Egypt but the brown and yel- 
low sands of the desert. Such is Egypt, or more properly, Upper 
Egypt. 

Below, or to the north, is lower Egypt or the land of the delta. 
The direction of flow to the north worried the Greeks, and the Nile 
was known to them as the river that flowed uphill. Lower Egypt, 
low and swampy, was civilized at a later date. It was the original 
delta and perhaps is the only one of that shape, being shaped as a 
Greek delta upside down. It is formed by the heavy detritus 
brought down to the tideless Mediterranean. All rivers tend to have 
deltas, but tides and currents may wash them away. Delta forma- 
tion is accomplished by a splitting of the rivers into distributaries, 
for at low water the main channel is frequently blocked. This 
splitting of the river into distributaries and blocked channels is dis- 
couraging to the navigator. The sailors of the Mediterranean were 
stopped by the many shallow distributaries and discouraged by the 
muddy shore or the sand dunes. Few people lived in them. Along 
the flanks of this, the longest oasis of the world, was desert, an 
uninhabited desert. No people live along the flanks of Egypt. No 
invasion, peaceful or martial, was made from the flanks with the 
exception that to the east lay one gateway, the Land of Goshen. 
This, indeed, was a desert but it opened by way of the Sinai 
Peninsula a passage to Arabia. The Arabian desert has always had 
a definite population and in ¢. 1600 B.C. the Hyksos, riding horses, 
invaded Egypt. 

To the south, Egypt is again protected from contacts with 
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people. Travel in Egypt has been on the Nile. The Nile is the 
artery—the main street—by which this remarkable, thin oasis has 
been held under one government. But at Syene the navigation 
stops. There the river forms a cataract flowing over igneous rocks. 
There are other cataracts farther up stream. And while the river 
down stream is more or less in limestone where it has dissolved 
out a wider valley, up stream the river is in sandstone and so has 
eut a narrow gorge. Hence all travel here is on land. It was with 
donkeys that merchants made this trip, and hard and tiring the 
journey was. The population was scant. It was not until the Sudan 
was reached that better rainfall permitted support of a dense 
population. 

So Egypt was land apart—a perfect cradle for the development 
of a civilization. 


Tue Nite Was THE Main STREET 


But the Nile was the life blood of Egypt. It was the artery that 
held this most remarkable of the oases of the world together. Over 
five hundred miles long and but 20 miles in width, this strip of black 
earth was held under one government. It was traffic on the Nile 
which carried authority and in return carried tribute to the temples 
and the Pharaohs. By about 3500 B.C. the whole of the valley 
became a united kingdom under one ruler, with one culture, with 
one civilization and one language. The Nile has done for Egypt 
what a highway may do for a country. It has brought the people 
together, it has taught them to understand each other and it has 
given them unity. 

The floods were important to the understanding of Egypt. One 
hymn tells of the years of little water. It runs: 


Then the gods, themselves, perish, and men; the beasts go mad, and all the earth, 
great and small, are in torment. 


The floods were not understood by the Egyptians. They merely 
assigned them to a god who represented virility and annually made 
the fertile earth, a goddess, to produce. Then a third god made an 
unhappy triangle. He was the hot wind of the desert and by blow- 
ing killed the flood god and cut him into 16 pieces. Then with the 
patience of a woman, the goddess mended the 16 pieces, remade 
her lover, and the union was represented by the bounty of the 
earth. It remained for the Greeks to search the upper reaches of 
the river to find a more realistic explanation of the floods. 

The explanation is this. The Nile is one of the longest rivers in 
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the world. It rises in Lake Victoria on the equator. There it receives 
rain from a tropical climate and is regulated by the lake. It is 
mainly this even flow which is responsible for maintaining the 
river’s flow in winter time. But a great tributary joins the river 
at Khartoum. It is the Blue Nile in distinction to the main stream 
or White Nile. I have seen them where they join and both are a 
muddy yellow. The Blue Nile rises in the highlands of Ethiopia. 
These highlands are visited in summer by the rainfall that annually 
comes to the Sudan from the regions of the jungles. But in addition 
there is a monsoon wind blowing from sea to land which on these 
highlands, in summer precipitates a large amount of rainfall. So 
great is this that today in Addis Ababa that the water during a 
rainfall is said to be ankle deep in the streets. This all comes down 
the Blue Nile in a summertime flood. It flooded the valley and was 
dammed behind squares of land by small walls of dirt. It was 
carried even further than its natural flood by irrigation ditches. 
The water ladened with fine dirt fertilized the land, as it still does. 

These floods forced the people up to higher mounds and to 
retreat from the fields. They then returned to them to find all 
landmarks washed away. To remeasure the land the system of 
geometry was invented. Later it was studied and codified by a 
Greek in Alexandria, that Greek city at the mouth of the Nile. 
Necessity gave geometry to the Egyptians and Euclid, with his 
erystal clear thinking, gave it to the world. Nor did the Nile stop 
there in forcing upon the people scientific thinking. The Nile did 
not always flood sufficiently to provide food for the teeming 
thousands. Indeed there is the story of Joseph, the boy of the coat 
of many colors, who became steward of all Egypt. He saw the 
floods as irregular and urged a set of stone houses to keep the 
extra grain of good years against poor ones. As men became 
conscious of the poor years as the result of the lessened floods, a 
flood gauge, a Nilometer, was erected at Memphis. If the flood was 
less than 16 cubits (a cubit was a measure of about 18 inches) then 
there was death in the land. These were the 16 pieces into which the 
god of the flood waters was annually cut. The first 16 cubits in 
Arabic were named after the angels of death. Thus the first princi- 
ples of hydraulic engineering were in Egypt. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE 


The Egyptians were the marvelous people of the ancient world. 
They came to be the leaders in inventions and ideas and many 
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peoples gained a start from them. About 5000 B.C., or perhaps 
earlier, they migrated from the African shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to the Nile Valley. There were an aboriginal people, mainly 
hunters, in the valley. 

The Egyptians were probably cattle and sheep raisers who were 
attracted to the valley by its lusciousness. At first, perhaps, they 
came seasonably when the grain was ripe. Leaving the women and 
children at a camp they went among the wild barley and perhaps 
wheat, and with outspread fingers harvested the ripening grain. 
The grain they put in pokes and carried back to the camp. It 
was perhaps parched. Then arose a powerful leader who saw that 
where the grain had been spilled new stalks had grown. He must 
have stood over the grain collected that year and forced the people 
to save a portion to plant for the next year’s harvest. It was thus 
that agriculture began. Then another thoughtful man again stood 
over the pile of grain and swung an ax and forced the people to 
sort the grain and to eat only the poorer seeds and to save the better 
seeds. He had thought out plant selection. Of course, this is sup- 
positional history but it represents the beginning of agriculture 
and it probably happened in Egypt. The grains which they collected 
were the ancestors of barley and wheat, and they have been sub- 
jected to a selection so long that today we are not certain of the 
ancestral plants. Wheat may have come from Asia, but barley 
rather certainly was African. Barley grows well in very dry re- 
gions. One knows of the barley cakes of Jerusalem. 

Having planted fields of grain, it was necessary to remain to 
guard them. Thus these nomads became fixed, became sedentaries. 
This was a great cultural advance. Moreover, they could support 
more people. Hitherto a tribe could be no more numerous than 
could be fed in the season of least bounty. Now with stores they 
could provide for a larger number of people. The erection of the 
storerooms meant that they could accumulate food and utensils, 
but it implied an accumulation of experience. It was a beginning 
indeed of civilization. ‘‘The nomad is always on the move but he 
never progresses.’’ But he who remains advances. 

This was the beginnings of civilization. A culture is merely the 
means and methods of living. A civilization exists when the people 
are conscious of their means and methods of gaining a livelihood 
and are trying to improve it. Ordinarily such beginnings are in 
agriculture. Egypt was not the only place in the world where agri- 
culture was developed, but it is believed that Egyptian agriculture 
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came about there as an independent development and there in early 
times it reached a high level. 

The Egyptians were cattlemen and sheepherders, probably 
coming from the west along the Mediterranean coast and became 
farmers on the ever rich soil of the Nile Valley. We learn of the 
agriculture thru pictures on stone which they have left. Wheat 
and barley they planted and harvested. Here they used their ani- 
mals; the sheep with the little hooves were driven over the fields 
to press the seed in the soil; the oxen were driven around and 
around over the harvest heads to thrash the grain. The cattle were 
especially cared for, and in lack of plentiful forage were often fed 
dough by force. Fine cattle were, we are going to see, imported from 
the island of Crete. Tho the horse was still unknown, the donkey 
was used for transportation. Camels were not used in those early 
days. Vegetables of many kinds were grown. The date, the fig and 
the grape were all produced. Flax for linen they grew. 

And the Nile, the mainstreet of Egypt, was used to transport 
the harvest as tribute to the overlords and the king’s court. A 
constant line of white-sailed ships accomplished this. Downstream 
the ships had but to furl their sails, and upstream they had but to 
spread them and catch the more or less persistent wind which 
blew from the northeast. In part this was a trade wind and in 
part was caused by a summer low pressure over the desert. It was 
known as the Etesian wind. 

Most of the people were farmers, essentially slaves of the king. 
They wore only loin clothes, and the children were totally naked. 
They lived in one-room huts, often without a roof. It does not rain 
in Egypt and to be in the shade of a wall means coolness. The 
houses were close together, for the land is of much value for crops. 
The nobles had large houses built of brick with large windows 
which might be closed against the hot winds of the desert and the 
terrible dust storms. 

At first the Egyptians were in the Stone Age. With the valley 
walls of stone, the temples and the royal tombs were made of stone. 
They were of the simplest architecture but very grand, and they 
have lasted to this day. Moreover the walls of the temples have 
marvelous pictures of all their life of the past. 

The tin for the bronze alloy was not found locally but was gained 
by early and distant commerce. What tools or methods were used 
to break the great stones for the temples and pyramids is diffi- 
eult to say. 
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The painted reliefs found upon the tombs were for the dead, 
that they might have servants and food and articles for the life 
after death, but they serve us in telling the life of the times. We 
see the landowner inspecting the agriculture practiced on the 
estate, the sowing and the harvesting and the care of the livestock. 
We also see the artisans. How they melted metals and the work of 
the coppersmith and the work in silver and gold! How they made 
paper from the papyrus reed! The spinning of linen from flax. The 
making of glass. The making of furniture, tho wood was scarce and 
probably had to be imported from Phoenicia. Carpenter’s tools 
are almost completely lacking in the Egyptian remains. 


THE CoMMERCE OF ANCIENT EXGypt 


Ancient Egypt was not without commercial contacts with the 
people about them, but the Egyptians were not travelers. They 
were in no sense restless, but were content with the fertility about 
them, and they gained such materials as they lacked by people 
bringing things to their doors. Particularly, traders came by the 
gateway of Goshen as did the men who bought Joseph of the coat 
of many colors as a slave. It was he that became important in the 
service of the Pharaoh. Later Joseph negotiated with his own 
hrothers who had soid him, when they came to Egypt to trade with 
the Egyptians. There was some trade in the early times with distant 
Babylonia. We know of this by the commerce in ideas. The 
Egyptians were in contact with the Babylonian astronomy as we | 
know from the orienting of the pyramids to the sun. 

They did not sail much upon the Mediterranean, tho they were 
the first people with a written history to mention the sea. They 
called it the ‘‘very green.’’ The first recorded journey was in 3100 
B.C. when they sent 40 ships to Byblos, in Phoenicia, for lumber 
from their forested mountains. Later they made other trips for 
lumber and for resin which they used in embalming. There was an 
exploration of the Red Sea for the frankincense of the land of 
Punt. The land of Punt was a part of the desert land at the foot 
of Ethiopia. A royal expedition was sent to the island of Socotra 
beyond the Straits of Bab-el-Mendeb which was an early market 
place for the East African coast. There they obtained gold, ivory, 
fragrant woods, ebony, myrrh, frankincense, monkeys, baboons and 
slaves. 

Moreover, the ships of people from other nations, more ac- 
customed to sailing the seas, came sometimes to the low shores of 
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the delta to trade with the Egyptians who had settlements there 
among the sand dunes. Far out to sea a ship would be sighted. Wild 
with excitement the natives swarmed along the shore, shading 
their eyes and trying to guess from what country the vessel hailed. 
Now they could see the flash of oars or the billowing of the sail or 
the line of white where the prow of the ship cleft the blue sea. Was 
this ship from the far-away island of Crete, south of Greece? If 
so it meant a cargo of wine, olive oil, dried fruits; or perhaps the 
hold was full of stamping, bellowing cattle. If the boat proved to 
be from Phoenicia, there might be articles of wood to be unloaded, 
and wood was much desired in Egypt. Or the ship might bring 
valuable metal ware. Whatever came in on the ship would be 
bartered for grain or other wares of Egypt. Then the goods would 
be reloaded on river boats and sent to the rich cities upstream. 

Into the land of Nubia, south of the first cataract of the Nile, the 
Egyptians themselves ventured in search of ebony wood, ivory 
and the skins of wild beasts. The traders made the journey south 
on donkeys, for tho camels were known to the Egyptians in these 
early days, they were not used on caravans until much later. One 
merchant, who had just come back from this grassland which helped 


to feed the Nile, made a record of his visit to Nubia. This record of 
2600 B.C. reads: 


“T descended (from the country of Yam, Southern Nubia) with 300 donkeys ladened 
with incense, ebony, grain, panthers (skins), ivory, throw-stick and every good 
produce.” 


And then because Orientals are not known for their modesty, he 
adds, 


“I was more vigilant than any caravan conductor who had been sent to Yam 

before.” 

It must be remembered that history consists of the acts of 
the will of man, and the earth’s influence guides or limits those acts. 
Egypt was the land of the Nile, protected and isolated. The river 
floods brought to the valley plain great fertility and pointed out 
to nomads as they descended into the valley the advantages of 
agriculture. In the main, the life of Egypt was what geographic 
conditions made it. The rich earth yielded to the Egyptians more 
than they needed for their own use. On the other hand they lacked 
certain metals. They lacked wood and many other things in their 
wonderful valley. So they traded their agricultural surplus for the 
goods brought to them from other lands. With what they themselves 
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produced and what came to them from outside, the Egyptians lived 
a peaceful industrious life. Under the hot sun they toiled in their 
fields. Up and down the river Nile they sailed or rowed their ships. 
As they lived and worked, their minds sought an understanding of 
the small world in which they lived. Sun, desert, river, flood; these 
became living forees—gods—to the people of the Nile Valley. 

But after the invasion of Egypt by the Hyksos, or the desert 
chiefs of Arabia, the Egyptians were no longer satisfied to remain 
in Egypt. Moreover, from the Hyksos they had learned to use the 
horse and the chariot. So thundering in chariots they invaded 
Palestine and Phoenicia and fought the Hittites who were the 
people of Anatolia. Their splendid isolation was over. 

But Egypt of the early period, that is to the year 1600 B.C., in 
spite of the tools and techniques which were developed, was with- 
out cultural contacts with the rest of the world. So Egyptian civili- 
zation was limited, was provincial, was stultified. It remained for 
the period of Greek influences and widespread commercial contacts 


to develop the glorious period of Egyptian history, the period of 
the Ptolemies. 





EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Have you examined Children’s Books: For Eighty-five Cents or Less prepared 
by Beatrice Davis Hurley and sold as Bulletin No. 36 of the Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 5, D.C. for 
50 cents? It carries a publication date of February, 1952 and contains a “gold-mine” of 
information. Pages 24-35 are devoted to Science and Social Studies. Are you acquainted 
with the following series which contain supplementary readers for geography classes: 
1. “Basic Science Education Series,’ Parker and Blough by Row, Peterson; 2. “Little 
Wonder Books” by Charles E. Merrill (Science); 3. “Basic Social Education Series,” 
edited by Campbell and others by Row, Peterson; 4. “Good Neighbor Series,” editorial 
director John W. Studebaker by Row, Peterson; 5. “Little Wonder Books” by Charles 
E. Merrill (Social Studies); 6. “New World Neighbors” by D. C. Heath; 7. “The 
Pan American Union Special Series for Young Readers” by Pan American Union; 
8. “Pictured Geographies,” edited by Marguerite Henry by Albert Whitman; 9. “Pic- 
tured Geographies,” edited by Lois Donaldson by Albert Whitman; 10. “Pictured 
Geographies in Story and Pictures,” edited by Bernardine Bailey, by Albert Whitman; 
and 11. “World Geography Readers” by Charles E. Merrill. 





Dr. Henry J. Warman, associate professor of geography and secretary of the 
Graduate School of Geography at Clark University served as an Adviser on the United 
States Delegation to the Third Pan American Consultation on Geography. The consulta- 
tion was held at Washington, D.C., July 25-August 4, at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. Dr. Warman is one of 12 Advisers on the 
United States Delegation. He will serve on the Teaching and Methodology Committee 
of the Commission of Geography. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Arthur N. Strahler. Physical Geography. John Wiley and Sons, New York, 
1951. ix and 142 pages, over 500 illustrations, index, reference list. $6. 


Physical Geography presents its subject matter as a basic earth science in its own 
right. The author states in the preface that the book is designed along the lines set by 
Salisbury, Tarr, and de Martonne, and debts of gratitude are expressed to William 
Morris Davis and A. K. Lobeck. An explanatory-descriptive technique is used quite 
generally thruout the text. 

The subject matter of physical geography is presented in three parts—(1) The 
Earth as a Globe, (2) Maps and Landforms; Rock and Structures, and (3) Weather and 
Climate; Natural Vegetation and Soils. Eighty pages are devoted to the first part, which 
might be called mathematical geography, and which deals with the form of the earth, 
the grid, map projections, sun behavior, time, and the moon and tides. A thoro dis- 
cussion of these subjects is illustrated by many good diagrams. Part Two covers plani- 
metric and topographic maps, landforms, rocks and structures. The landforms are 
presented both from the cycle of erosion standpoint, and by type—such as landforms 
made by glaciers, by wind, etc. Nearly 200 pages are devoted to this section. An 
excellent feature is the fact that nearly every page contains one or more photographs, 
block diagrams, or cross-sections. The third section of more than 100 pages deals with 
the weather elements, with storms, types of climate, and soils. The author attempts to 
build a foundation for the understanding of climate; he does not use any classification 
or boundaries, but groups the types under climates controlled by (1) equatorial and 
tropical air masses, (2) controlled by both tropical and polar air masses, and (3) by 
polar and arctic air masses. 

The illustrations accompanying Physical Geography are of uniformly high quality. 
Excellent exercises conclude each chapter, and permit “laboratory” work assignment 
with the text, or can serve as a guide to a collateral laboratory. 

The author frankly is concerned primarily with the explanation of the processes 
and forms which develop in the atmosphere and hydrosphere and on the earth’s land 
surfaces. As its title states, the book is a physical geography. Many sections, however, 
are concluded with a few economic relationships. These are stated very generally, and 
are not always valid—such as deltas being of great importance because their extensive 
flat areas support dense agricultural populations (not true of all deltas), or “extensive 
till plains, outwash plains, and lake plains make for some of the finest, most productive 
agricultural land in the world,” a statement not following in all climatic types, or even 
in one, as witness the contrast between the rich lake plain occupying the bed of former 
Lake Agassiz and the exceptionally poor, sandy country occupying the lake plain of 
former Lake Wisconsin. 

Physical Geography is an excellent book. It is to be hoped that its appearance will 
stimulate increased attention to this classical part of geography. While modelled on the 
work of the great masters of early physical geography, the book is up to date in every 
respect and the latest thinking in meteorology and soils has been incorporated into it. 


LoyaL Duranp, Jr. 
University of Tennessee 


L. Dudley Stamp. Land For Tomorrow. Indiana University Press, Bloom- 
ington, 1952. 230 pages, 31 illustrations, index. $4. 
Professor Stamp opens his survey with the surprising statement that “On the basis 
of output per acre we find the familiar mid-latitude or temperate lands of North 
America among the most underdeveloped lands in the world.” If the goal of President 
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Truman’s Point Four on the United Nations Technical Assistance Programs is to achieve 
maximum production, then China and India need little help. 

Surely no one is better equipped to survey Land for Tomorrow than Professor 
Stamp. No geographer, and probably no student of the earth or of man, is more truly 
a world citizen. This short book is an evaluation of people, land, food, and minerals. 

World population in 1950 totaled 2,350 million, and is rapidly increasing. In fact, 
the net gain in the United States population per thousand is now greater than in India. 
The United States figure is 15.7 (1947) as compared with 11.5 for the world as a whole— 
hence the necessity for an inventory of our resources. 

If the now-cultivated area of the world were all farmed by the best known methods, 
we could support “at least three billion people on an adequate nutritional standard.” 
If all the usable land everywhere were fully developed, “the world could well support 
four times its present population or 10,000,000,000 people.” Man must enter “into alliance 
with nature instead of regarding himself as freed by his inventions from natural laws.” 

After pessimistically reviewing the poverty of tropical soils, Stamp concludes that 
“there are greater immediate prospects of increasing agricultural output in the middle 
latitudes than there is of securing immediate help in the world food situation from 
much more difficult tropical lands.” The most attractive underdeveloped lands are the 
United States, Argentina, and Canada. 

The author wisely avoids sweeping forecasts, but in his concluding pages, Stamp 
speculates on potential populations for a number of countries. These assume one acre 
of improved farmland per capita. On this basis, the U.S.A. might support 500,000,000 
people, and the U.SS.R. 556,000,000. This overlooks the intrinsic superiority of American 
soils. Acre for acre, the Soviet people can never be as well fed as those in the United 
States. 

Two significant chapters are entitled, “Salvaging the Old World” and “Preserving 
the New World.” These range from the Colombo Plan to Soil Erosion and the World 
Land Use Survey of the International Geographical Union. Only “wise planning of the 
land and a balanced use of natural resources” can meet the requirements of our expanding 
population. Unfortunately, our present knowledge is woefully inadequate. 

Land for Tomorrow is a book to be read by people everywhere. It is sound geography 


of the widest import, hopeful yet realistic. The United Nations should distribute it 
widely. 


Syracuse University Georce B. Cressey 
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